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foresee the consequences of refusal. With amazing
short-sightedness it declined to confer the right
to vote upon the disfranchised three millions,
and, in so doing, appeared to be opposing the
rights of the common people, whilst allowing
Louis Napoleon to stand out in sharp relief as
the declared champion of those very rights. The
President 'had outmanoeuvred his enemies, and
now determined to take full advantage of the
situation.

He was confident of the support of the masses,
for his prestige and popularity had soared to a
remarkable height. Nor was this entirely without
justification. He had genuinely striven to im-
prove the state of industry and commerce, and
to better the condition of his compatriots. In his
Message to the Assembly in 1850, he had outlined
schemes for the extension or construction of rail-
ways, roads, harbours, and canals ; for the intro-
duction of agricultural machinery, the establish-
ment of model farms, and the improvement of
methods of cultivation and cattle-breeding ; and
had directed the preparation of plans for the
sanitation, drainage, and street-widening of the
capital. He had, in fact, succeeded in creating
the impression (by no means false, as events were
to prove) that, if unhampered by a reactionary
parliament, he could and would lead the nation
on to prosperity.